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were likely to prove annihilating to their vehicles. In-
deed, they not only annihilated his heroes and heroines,
Fabrice, Julien Sore!, Mademoiselle de la Mole, Clelia,
and the rest, but they came near to being his own undo-
ing at one or two points of his own career. To be
interesting to Beyle people must be ready to surrender
their lives at the summons of a grande passion^ to be
interesting to himself he had to believe that the same
readiness lay in him. It is therefore inexact to call him
a romantic, even though he called himself one. Your
true romantic is ready to surrender himself only to
dreams; his elan d'dme has little or no repercussion in the
visible world. The real world is altogether top sordid,
and perhaps too difficult a place for him to be concerned
with it. His passions are veritably passive. It was,
however, the essence of Stendhal's conception of passion
that it should issue, and issue immediately in act.
Whether the act seems grandiose or ridiculous, momen-
tous or merely bizarre, was of small account; it was
precisely indifferent. He prefaces almost every one of
his stories of la vie passionelle in Rome, Naples et Florence
with the warning that it will seem ridiculous, but the
implication behind the warning is that if you find it
ridiculous, you are a poor creature. The faculty which
he admired in men had two complementary aspects.
Looked at from the inside it was passion, the elan d*dme;
from the outside it was energy, la force. This is the
meaning of his paradox: cJ5aime la force, et de la force
que j'aime, une fourmi peut en montrer autant qu'un
elephant.3

Stendhal's attitude to life was not romantic, therefore;
it was tragic. It falls in between the classical and the
romantic attitudes. His ideal is neither the harmonious
man of the Greeks nor the gesticulating, dreaming hero